INTRODUCTORY
no reasonable doubt that in September-October 1938
the majority of the British people were opposed to
going to war Tor Czecho-Slovakia'. But thai docs not
mean that they would have been opposed to it if they
had been properly prepared during the early months
of the year. They were not warned that a crisis was
preparing. They ought to have been warned.
This, we think, was Mr. Chamberlain's great
failure. He did not attempt to educate the British
public into the gravity of the situation that was
preparing in Central Europe. He was not aware of it
himself. Indeed, it has been his deliberate intention
not to be aware of it; for he is a professional optimist
with regard to the Fascist totalitarian states. He
believed, and perhaps he still believes, that they are
as eager as he is to settle the affairs of Europe by
peaceful negotiation. The maxim which he proclaims
is that the system of government in the totalitarian
states is entirely their own affair. That is an abstract
statement; and a highly equivocal one. If it means
simply that we have neither the right nor the desire to
interfere with the systems of government in Germany,
or Italy, or Russia, it is a truism. But, as Mr. Chamber-
lain uses it, the maxim is stretched, vaguely indeed but
significantly, far beyond this. Apparently it is argued
that, because we 'recognize5 the German government,
therefore we are bound to trust it, and bound more-
over to assume that it is animated by the desire to
preserve the peace of Europe. Such an assumption
seems to us unworthy of a serious statesman, for it
amounts in fact to treating the profound difference
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